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Dependable Science 


Recently Published INDIANA. 

LIBRARY 

Hunter. New Essentials of Biology JAN 
Somewhat shortened and simplified and brought ial hly up to 4 


date. In line with the latest findings in physiological, botanical, and zoo- 
logical science, yet written in a simple and interesting style. 


Hunter. Laboratory Problems in Civic Biology _. ; $1.20 


Two hundred and forty-nine experiments that may be settithittea in 
the laboratory with ordinary equipment; many of them may also be 
worked out at home or on field trips. Equally suitable for use with Hunt- 
er’s Civic Biology or Hunter’s New Essentials of Biology. 


Hunter and Whitman. Civic Science in Home and Community $1.60 


A broad utilitarian one-year course containing a judicious selection 
of topics from the author’s two separate volumes. Shows the practical 
application of scientific principles in every-day living and teaches young 
people how to think straight. Will help to raise the standards of the 
home and throw light upon the problems of the community. In one volume. 


Moore and Halligan. Plant Production . ' $1.44 


Covers the whole field of plant production—both agronomy hin horti- 
culture. Provides the kind of vocational work required by the Smith- 
Hughes law. Close correlation between the classroom instruction and life 
on the farm. 


Tormey and Lawry. Animal. Husbandry : ; $1.46 
Teaches the fundamental laws of science underlying tideliiie. feed- 
ing, and care of farm stock and poultry. Emphasis on practical knowl- 
edge. Home projects give opportunity to put what is learned into active 
| use, and to comply with the Smith-Hughes act. 


any Vivian. Everyday Chemistry .. 


A course applied to everyday life, with special emphasis on house- 
hold economics, soil fertility, and the relation of chemistry to plant and 
animal production. Wide range of topics. Laboratory work calling for 
inexpensive equipment. ; 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Habit Overcomes Habit 


To overcome bad language habits, combat 


the undesirable automatic process with 
the desirable automatic process—while 
the mind is plastic. 


Essential Language Habits 


contains more games, drills, and exercises 
for the fixation of correct language habits 
than any other series. Every one of these 
games and drills has been tested by actual 
classroom use. 


Every topic of language and grammar in 
the series is of use in correcting and 


improving speech. 
A three-book series for grades three to eight 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


EDUCATION 


By H. PIcKETtT 
AND DuRALDE BorEN 
East Texas State Normal School 


HIS book records the radical change that has 
taken place in the theories and practices of 
primary education within the last few years. 

It shows the complete change in the spirit and at- 
mosphere, as well as in the material and methods 
employed. 


The authors discuss the principles underlying early 
childhood education and present a wealth of con- 
crete illustrations showing what these principles 
mean and how these ideals may be realized in every- 
day schoolroom practice. The experiments which 
they record in detail were carried out with three 
different groups of children. 


A curriculum is outlined for both the kindergarten 
and the first grade, based on projects which are 
fully described. In the appendix are suggestive lists 
of poems, stories, songs, and games with informa- 
tion as to names of the firms where they may be 
secured, 


Cloth. viii + 220 pages. Price $2.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 


BUHLIG’S JUNIOR ENGLISH 


CUZZORT AND TRASK’S HEALTH SERIES 


DAVIS’ MODERN READINGS 


New Books for the Year 


BOURNE AND BENTON’S STORY OF AMERICA AND GREAT AMERICANS 
Biography and history for the fifth grade. 


Three books, for grades seven, eight, and nine. 


A complete course in physiology, hygiene, and sanitation for elementary schools. 


Two books of selections from the greater living authors. 


GANNON AND JACKSON’S DRILL EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
Two books with thousands of graded and classified problems. 


HART’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Book III is now ready, completing the series. 


KENDALL SEVENTH AND EIGHTH READERS 
Literature in its most attractive form for upper grades. 


Boston New York Chicago 


D. C. HEATH @& COMPANY 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Education in Action 


The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago February 24-28. 


CO-OPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


We have known nothing more significant 
than the Co-operative Extension Service be- 
tween Harvard University and Boston Uni- 
versity under the directorship of Professor 
John J. Mahoney, with more than one thou- 
sand teachers studying enthusiastically in 
extension courses conducted by professors of 
Boston University and Harvard University in 
Amesbury, Bridgewater, Brockton, Haverhill, 
Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Leominster, New Bed- 
ford, Wakefield, and Winchester, all of Massa- 
chusetts, Danielson and Meriden, Connecticut, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, and Portland, 
Maine. 

The notable case is the Portland class of 
more than 300, taught by four Harvard in- 
structors who go to that city weekly carrying 
the latest and best in progressive education. 

This half year practically every instructor in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
and Boston University School of Education 
‘participates in this extension work. There are 
three times as many teachers enrolled in these 
courses this year as there were a year ago, 
and it is evident that the work has only begun. 

Professor Mahoney is unusually equipped 
for directing such service. He has the vitality 
of youth, the virility of progressive American 
education, brilliant experience as _ assistant 


— 


superintendent of Cambridge, principal of 
the Lowell State Normal School, and the head 
of a Department of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, with the personality of 
professional salesmanship. 

The co-operation of Boston University 
School of Education under the leadership of 
Dr. A. H. Wilde and Harvard Graduate School 
of Education under the leadership of Dr. H. 
W. Holmes is of greater significance than can 
be appreciated outside of New England. Who- 
ever has a bachelor’s degree from any standard 
college or university, taking one of these 
courses matriculates in Harvard Graduate 
School of Education and earns credit on a 
master’s degree, while those who have not 
completed work for their bachelor’s degree 
enroll in Boston University and get credit 
toward the desired degree. 

The classes are held in late afternoon of 
school days or on Saturdays. The fee is $16, 
whether the credit is sought in Harvard or 
in Boston University. 

It is only a question of a short time before 
all teachers in New England cities and suburban 
towns will have an earned college degree. 
No one can adequately express what education 
in New England owes Dr. H. W. Holmes, Dr. 
A. H. Wilde and Professor John J. Mahoney 
under the sympathetic appreciation of Presi- 
dents Lowell of Harvard and Murlin of Boston 
University. 


“No community has a right to permit a child to be 
robbed of its childhood.”—Phillips Brooks. 


NORMAL SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


The State Normal School, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, is magnifying athletics quite beyond 
the usual emphasis of this department, and as 
a prerequisite has provided one of the best 
athletic fields, probably the best of any nor- 
mal school in the country. It is large, is 
equipped for diamond, gridiron, tennis, and all 
kindred games. 

The students named it the Dwight B. Waldo 
Athletic Field, and assumed all the expenses of 
Mr. Waldo’s trip from Kalamazoo to be present 
at the dedication of the field in November. All 
this in token of their appreciation of Mr. 
Waldo’s principalship of the school for the 
school year, 1922-1923, when on_leave-of- 
absence from the presidency of the Michigan 
State Teachers College at Kalamazoo. 
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VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Virginia Associa- 
tion November 30 was the most intensely 
heroic professionally of any meeting in the 
history of the Association. There was no 
dimmer on the searching for serious defects in 
legislation, and no muffler on the vigor of 
expression as to what legislation is needed 
immediately. 

United States Commissioner of Education J. 
J. Tigert was more courageous than ever in 
presenting the criminal waste of opportunity 
because of lack of funds. 

State Commissioner Harris Hart rose to the 
occasion, and the entire body of trustees voted 
unanimously and enthusiastically for increasing 
the State School Fund to $5,000,000, even if 
it carried the tax rate for public schools from 
fourteen to twenty-five cents on a hundred 
dollars. 

The State Board of Education under Mr. 
Hart’s leadership has recommended a million 
and a half increase in state funds for public 
instruction, with the following specific in- 
creases: $200,000 to $500,000 in high school 
funds; $500,000 in the equalization fund; and 
$3,000 to $10,000 in the library fund. 

The address of Dr. Herman H. Horne, of 
New York University, was one of the outstand- 
ing features of the Richmond meeting. Indeed, 
he is one of the most important men on vari- 
ous state programs this year. No university 
man is rendering greater service, and none 
is more interesting. 

We cannot resist the temptation to quote 
at some length from his masterful address on 
“Universal Religious Education ” :— 

“God completed the making of one man 
who embodied all the requisites of perfect 
religious instruction. Jesus, the Christ of God, 
had health, strength and vigor of body. He 
possessed skill of hand as a carpenter together 
with integrity of heart without sin. All His 
social relations were just and true. His pur- 
pose was at one with God and He was a 
Master Teacher in morals and religion. 

“Religious education means Christian edu- 


cation to most persons. But the term ‘re- 
ligious education’ suggests the deeper unity, 
our education in man’s relationship with God. 
Religious education is more than religious in- 
struction; it involves religious attitudes and 
religious conduct. 

“The true end of education is the enlarge- 
ment of personality. There are seven lines. 
along which this can be accomplished—by 
developing the physical, vocational, moral,. 
social, emotional, intellectual and spiritual life. 
Each of these seven has an ideal to be pursued, 
and each ideal in its turn has an opposite 
to be avoided. 

“Education is the mediation between the 
individual and society. It socializes the in- 
dividual and consecrates him to social welfare. 
Ultimately, education is the building up of 
humanity in the image of divinity which guides 
the growth of man and society Godward. 

“The best methods that can be used im 
teaching are those which stimulate pupils to 
do the most for themselves. Education is an 
achievement, not a gift. It is a process, not a 
product. The most successful procedure is. 
that which releases creative self-expression im 
thinking and action. This can be done by 
stimulating work on special problems, studied 
by groups or individuals. 

“Christian education is slowly and surely 
solving our problems. Our Christian colleges. 
are giving us missionaries, and our Sunday 
schools are helping to recruit for our Christiar 
colleges and Christian churches. Democracy 
is Christianity in social relations, while Chris- 
tianity is democracy in religion. America and 
the world needs democracy and Christianity.” 

Dr. T. S. Wilson, Halifax county, was elected’ 
president for 1924. E. G. McGhee of Prince 
Edward County was elected vice-president. J. 
Calloway Brown of Bedford County is chair- 
man of the steering Legislative Committee. 
The other members of this committee are: 
C. N. Markham of Portsmouth, W. F. White 
of Accomac, Mrs. A. R. Page of Albermarle, 
and Mrs. B. B. Munford of Richmond. 


ANOTHER FAMOUS ENDOWMENT 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Dr. 
E. M. Watts, president, receives $150,000 cash 
immediately and an estate of $4,000,000 ulti- 
mately, from which there will be at once a 
large annual income for the university. Mrs. 
Mary Couts Burnett made the gift to the uni- 
versity on December 13. She is the widow of 
the late Captain S. B. Burnett, multi-millionaire 
rancher and capitalist. Mrs. Burnett’s gift is 
the largest ever made to a Texas educational 
institution. It includes a half interest in the 


famous “ Four-Six” ranch, which lies in Car- 
son and Hutchinson counties and contains 


107,000 acres. Oil was recently discovered 
there and an extensive drilling campaign is im 
progress. The university will not only get 
Mrs. Burnett’s oil interest on the ranch, but 
a fourth share in 12,000 acres of oil-producing 
land in Wichita county. 

Under the terms of the declaration of trust 
three-fourths of the annual income from alf 
these properties goes to Mrs. Burnett in her 
lifetime and one-fourth to the university, but 
after her death the institution will get the 
entire income. 
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INTERESTING MEMORIES— II. 


CLARENCE E. MELENEY 


A, E, WINSHIP 


By virtue of the seventy-year law Clarence 
KE. Meleney retires from the Board of Asso- 
ciate Superintendents of New York City. He 
has especial charge of the high schools of 
the city, and eleven hundred high school 
principals and teachers gave him a farewell 
dinner at Hotel Plaza on Saturday, December 
15. It was a Merry Christmas occasion. The 
fact that Mr. Meleney is really in the prime of 
life, has abundant provision for the enjoyment 
of life, his six children highly prosperous in 
professional life, and is to escape the perplexity 
of high school problems in New York City, took 
all thought of sadness out of the occasion, so 
far as he is concerned, making it a regret of 
teachers and pupils instead. 

The reminiscent address was by John L. 
Tildsley, who traced Mr. Meleney from col- 
lege at Colby to Quincy, Mass., in Colonel 
Francis W. Parker’s prime, to Yonkers-on- 
the-Hudson as principal, to a principalship in 
Newark under Barington of sacred memory, to 
Paterson as superintendent for five years, to 
Somerville, Massachusetts, for five years as 
superintendent, and then to New York, where 
he has been for almost thirty years. 

Dr. Tildsley drew a charming picture of 
the way Dr. Meleney has entered into the 
school life of his six brilliant children. “ He 
has studied twenty-four years at Erasmus Hall 
High School, four years in Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic, sixteen years in Dartmouth, and four years 
in Mount Holyoke College, and now in his 
children he is teaching pathology in one 
college, practicing surgery in Pekin, China, 
practicing law in New York, civil engineer- 
ing in Chicago, and making soap in Cincinnati. 
Everything he has learned with his children 
he has used for the improvement of the high 
schools of New York.” 

The excuse for our part on the program 
was due to the part I played in his having 
five years in Somerville, Massachusetts, where 
he prepared himself for the great work in 
New York. It is indeed one of my “ Interest- 
ing Memories.” I played some part in Somer- 
ville’s education activities in the early 
days of my fifty years’ residence in that 
interesting city. I went to Somerville the year 
that it became a city, and for fifteen years 
it had only one superintendent, Joshua H. 
Davis, who was sixty years old when he began. 
No citizen was ever more respected, but he was 
more skilled in appreciation of the art of 
teaching than of the science of education. He 
never had an office, using his own home there- 
for. He never had a supervisor of anything, 
never had an assistant, a clerk, not even a 
stenographer; never had a horse, and usually 


did all school visiting, even carrying school 
supplies, on foot. 

Mr. Davis was a master in the selection of 
teachers and was a genius in the art of letting 
principal and teachers alone. As a result the 
Somerville schools were remarkably good along 
traditional lines. The “discipline ” was credit- 
able, and reading, writing and arithmetic, 
geography. and grammar were _ thoroughly 
taught, and Mr. Davis was appreciated by the 
principals and teachers. There were two chap- 
ters in the pedagogical creed of Joshua H. 
Davis: “Avoid Normal School graduates when 
possible and Colonel Parker’s disciples at all 
hazards.” I had been in Somerville fifteen 
years when Mr. Davis resigned and went to 
the Legislature for several years. 

Gordon A. Southworth was principal of the 
school in the home ward of Mr. Davis. We 
have never known a better school than Mr. 
Southworth’s, and it had been the one ambition 
of Mr. Davis to have Mr. Southworth succeed 
him. In this ambition every principal and 
teacher in the city joined, and ten of the 
twelve members of the school board were of 
the same mind. But there were two vicious 
opponents of this program, and they were in 
my ward. My family physician was one of the 
two, and his associate was one of my best 
friends. 

There were reasons why Mr. Southworth 
could not be wisely pushed by his friends. His 
ward had not only had the superintendent all 
the time, but it had just had the mayoralty 
for two terms and was grooming a third. One 
of these mayors had been the principal of the 
school in that ward. 

Nothing was doing. The obstreperous two 
were a hopeless minority and the candidacy 
of Mr. Southworth was impossible. At this 
juncture a Mr. Meleney of Melrose called upon 
me to say that his brother Clarence of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, would like to come to Somer- 
ville for family and professional reasons. 

I said: “ You go home, keep your mouth shut, 
and Clarence will be elected.” He protested 
that he wanted to be doing something, but I 
put a muffler on tight. Clarence was a Colby 
man. The physician was a worshiper of 
Colby. Clarence was an ardent Parkerite, and 
none of the other ten knew it. He came from 
New Jersey and had no local prejudices. The 
mischievous two proposed him to the board 
and he was unanimously elected without any 
one of the twelve ever seeing him. It was 
really too funny for words. 

He came. He had an office, a clerk, a sten- 
ographer, a supervisor, modernized everything, 
and after five years went to New York City 
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and Mr. Southworth was unanimously elected, 
and gave the city a fine administration as long 
as he cared to serve, and then Charles S. 
Clark, assistant superintendent of Washington, 
came with new modernized ideas, and Somer- 
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ville now has all conventional virtues of South- 
worth with the blended personality of 
Meleney and Clark functioning heroically. It 
has been a real joy to watch a city of 100,000 
inhabitants professionally for half a century. 


> 


o>. 


MELENEY’S CREED 


[Address of Dr. Clarence E. Meleney at the banquet 
of New York City, December 15, 1923.] 


I believe I am in accord with the people in 
this land who are devoting their lives to the 
cause of education. We all have a common 
purpose and agree upon fundamental principles. 
I BELIEVE THAT EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE 

A FAIR DEAL! 

Every child has a right to an education to 
the full extent of his capacity. It is the duty 
of the state to offer him all the facilities it can 
to enable him to attain his full development. 
This principle applies to children of normal 
ability and to any who may be handicapped by 
physical or mental deficiencies, to those blessed 
by wise parentage and favorable environment, 
and to those whose circumstances class them 
as unfortunates. 

We recognize the abilities and capacity oi 
all classes, the most intelligent, the average 
and the slow of and_— energy. 
Classification according to ability and the 
appropriate instruction and training are essen- 
tial to a fair deal to every child. This prin- 
-ciple should be applied whether the pupil is in 
-an elementary school, a high school or a col- 
lege. I do not believe in the elimination of 
the students who are unable to attain high 
scholarship, but who are earnest, honest, dili- 
gent and of high purpose. It is the duty of 
an institution to offer every possible facility 
and opportunity to enable each student to 
attain his full self-realization. 


A FAIR DEAL FOR EVERY TEACHER. 


Every teacher should have a fair chance 
from the beginning of his career to the end of 
his service. He should be given or make for 
himself a suitable place to work in and facili- 
ties for accomplishment. He should have time 
to grow in knowledge and efficiency, be guided, 
advised and encouraged by sympathetic leaders. 
His effort, his purposes, his ideals should be 
appreciated and accurately measured. He 
should be adequately compensated. He should 
be afforded opportunity for study, _ self- 
improvement and, when necessary, recuperation 
in health and strength. There should be oppor- 
tunities for promotion and an enlarged field 
of usefulness and responsibility, when his 
qualifications, his energy and devotion to duty 
merit advancement. He should feel assured 
that the future has in store the possibility of 


given him by the High School Principals and Teachers 


his attaining his ambition and that only by 
merit and efficiency can this be realized. He 
should not have to resort to influences to 
attain his objective if he desires promotion 
upon merit when opportunity is offered. It is 
unethical and unprofessional to employ ques- 
tionable methods to attain advancement over 
others more meritorious because of advantages 
arising from personal friendship or influences. 

A fair deal should allow a teacher to exer- 
cise judgment, employ original methods, deal 
with special problems involving difficult cases 
of discipline or instruction. There should be 
encouragement of originality and _ initiative. 
Acceptance of suggestions growing out of the 
teacher’s experience and study of class work. 

The square deal, as a policy, is the way to 
the maintenance of teacher morale and pro- 
fessional spirit. 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR EVERY PRINCIPAL. 


All should recognize his authority; have faith 
in his integrity; value his recommendations ; 
believe in his word; listen to and consider his 
plans; encourage his progressiveness; support 
his measures to produce results; endorse 
his assignments of assistants to responsible 
positions; recognize his judgment in the selec- 
tion of teachers and to assignment to special 
work peculiar to his school; assume that the 
principal has the best interests of his school 
at heart, that he knows better than anyone 
else just the kind of work that is to be done, 
and the qualifications and experience candi- 
dates for positions should possess; that he 
places the interests of the school and the 
pupils above the interests of a candidate. 

If a principal cannot be trusted to recommend 
a candidate best qualified to perform a definite 
responsible work, if his conscience is so 
elastic that he must favor a candidate who is 
a friend of some one in authority or of influ- 
ence rather than one who could better serve 
the school, he may find that rules may be im- 
posed to safeguard the merit system. I pre- 
fer to believe and act upon the belief that the 
rule of conscience is a safeguard for the merit 
system. We are subject to errors of judgment, 
our zeal may obscure our sight. The relation 
of one school and the wishes of the principal 
may have to be determined by the require- 
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ments of others or the system as a whole. 
Such situations often have to be considered in 
conference. The largest good to the great- 


est number may determine a course of action. 


The square deal places everything above board, 
but it requires that all possible measures should 
be carried out for the promotion of success. It 
is not fair to place a principal in a situation 
or under an obligation which sometimes may 
embarrass his actions or subject him to the 
danger or temptation of acting contrary to his 
conscience. 

A SQUARE DEAL. FOR EVERY SUPERINTEND- 

ENT. 

We must act upon the principle that every 
superintendent has a settled policy of promot- 
ing the highest interests of the schools, the 
principals, the teachers, and the children under 
his direction. That his recommendations and 
his actions are guided by lofty motives and 
well established ideals, with a purpose only for 
the good of the community. He must be sup- 
ported and not restrained, given large respon- 
sibility and freedom of action. He should not 
be put under obligations that may sacrifice his 
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A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE BOARD OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Progress and the continuance of professional 
standards require freedom of action guided by 
experience and high motives. Pressure exer- 
cised or attempted to hamper or control meas- 
ures or official actions would nullify authority, 
would unstable policies, cause ‘uncertainty and 
hesitancy in procedure and delay necessary 
and prompt administration. A square deal 
requires that the Board of Superintendents 
should know where it stands and how it shoud 
function. Again the criterion is confidence, 
co-operation, support. 

A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 

The financial and administrative independ- 
ence of the Board of Education is essential to 
the progress and necessary expansion of the 
public school system. The board should have 
larger freedom in making budgets and command 
the necessary funds. It should absolutely 
control the distribution of these funds, thus 
determining the activities that should be main- 
tained or initiated. It should be free in the 
itemizing of its budget, free in making salary 


equal importance with the others. 


perience. 
to serve the general welfare. 


MILTON FAIRCHILD’S RESOLUTION 
Milton Fairchild, Character Education Institution, submits the following:— 
RESOLVED, That there are three objectives of education in a republic, each of 


1. The transmission of knowledge from generation to generation. The entire 
personnel of a nation changes in seventy years. 

2. The development of abilities and skills, including health. 
grow strong to observe, to think, to exercise good judgment, to invent ways and means: 
the hands and body must learn to do things well under direction of the brain. 

3. The maturing of character, according to wise standards based on human ex- 
The purposes of a citizen must be true if knowledge, ability and skill are 


The brain must 


independence. He is a sworn officer and must 
exercise certain functions required by law. His 
only responsibility is to perform his duty in 
the most efficient manner. He is to be a 
loyal supporter of established policies and of 
the responsible official authorities. 

We have today in the person of the super- 
intendent of schools one who gives his super- 
intendents a square deal. He has confidence 
in the staff, he gives authority and large 
freedom of action. I have never had a greater 
opportunity to work out the problems of our 
system than during recent years, never better 
support and encouragement. The field of op- 
portunity is always enlarging, the workers 
never were more willing and responsive. There 
never was more opportunity for all who have 
ideas and plans to express themselves and par- 
ticipate in the solution of their problems and 
to exert influence in administration. The 


whole spirit of the superintendent’s adminis- 
tration is co-operation. 


schedules, as provided under the Education 
Law. It should be free from imposition of 
schedules by state legislation, which could be 
accomplished under a system of financial in- 
dependence. There should be greater freedom 
in selection of sites and in building opera- 
tions. 

A square deal principle has its ramifications 
all through the school system from the child 
to the Board of Education, and the municipal 
and state institutions. It means understanding, 
conscience, co-operation, integrity, justice, 
progress. 

A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE COMMUNITY. 

To the community is due the highest effici- 
ency of the schools, adequate accommo- 
dations and approved facilities, well trained 
teachers, wise and sympathetic treatment of 
children and parents. Economical organiza- 
tion and administration, ample return for the 
investment, a high standard of intelligence and 
character. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


HOLLIS DANN, PH.D. 


State Director of Music in Pennsylvania 


[Address Music Supervisors National Convention, 1923.] 


The following is the Pennsylvania program 
of music education: The teaching of music, art, 
and health in every elementary school, public 
and private; a new standard for elementary 
teachers; a new standard for high school 
teachers; a new standard for supervisors; an 
increased salary schedule; a lengthened school 
term; consolidated schools; a State Council of 
Education; the establishment of kindergartens; 
increased and more equitable distribution of 
state funds; pensions for superannuated 
teachers. 

The law gives wide powers to the State 
Council of Education of which the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is the executive 
officer. The personnel of the Department of 
Public Instruction includes ten directors of 
bureaus and twelve directors of subjects in- 
cluding directors of art, health, and music. 
These subjects are given exactly the same con- 
sideration as other major subjects. 


This three-year course was organized at 
three of the State Normal Schools—Indiana, 
Mansfield, and West Chester, beginning work 
in September, 1921. The new salary schedule 
made possible the employment of five thor- 
oughly trained and experienced supervisors for 
each school, in addition to the teachers of 
piano and voice, and orchestra and _ band 
specialists. 

The school music faculties in the Normal 
Schools were recruited from nine different 
States. The salary schedule provides for a 
minimum salary of $3,500 for professor of 
music in the Normal School with eight annual 
increments of $125, making the maximum 
salary $4,500. The salary of assistant profes- 
sor is $2,500 to $3,500; of an instructor $1,700 
to $2,500. 

An approved four-year course is given at 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh under the 
direction of Dr. Will Earhart. Students pre- 


Business is conducted on so vast a scale that the broadening effects of higher edu- 


cation write a large figure—Charles M. Schwab. 


The setting up of a new and adequate stan- 
dard for supervisors and the establishment of 
high-class schools for the training of the 
supervisor, was one of the most important 
tasks for the music staff which consists of the 
director and two assistant directors. Two 
courses were formulated :— 

A two-year course following graduation 
from a four-year high school or the equiv- 
alent, and requiring a minimum of seventy 
semester hours. The teacher completing 
this course receives a temporary standard 
certificate, good for two years on a rating 
of medium or better, and renewable from 
year to year on presentation of six addi- 
tional semester hours of approved training. 

A three-year course following high 
school graduation, requiring a minimum of 
100 semester hours. With the piano and 
voice requirements added, the course in- 
cludes 130 semester hours, which makes it 
equivalent to a four-year course. Com- 
pletion of this course carries standard cer- 
tification which is made permanent after 
two years’ successful experience. 


paring for supervision at this institution are 
offered not only an excellent four-year course 
under superior teachers, but also the atmos- 
phere and many cultured privileges of a uni- 
versity life. 

These all-the-year-round courses provide 
admirably for the training of the coming 
supervisors, but they do not serve the large 
body of supervisors in service, a large pro- 
portion of whom could not satisfy the new 
standards. To these were issued partial cer- 
tificates good for one year only and renewable 
on presentation of six semester hours of 
approved training each year until standard 
certification is earned. 

Inasmuch as additional training be 
secured by the supervisor in service only dur- 
ing the summer vacation, a summer school for 
supervisors was found to be a necessity. Con- 
sequently the Pennsylvania summer session for 
the training of special teachers and supervisors 
of vocal and instrumental music was estab- 
lished at West Chester, utilizing the entire 
plant of the largest Normal School in 
the state and employing the entire faculty 
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formerly at Cornell University summer and salaries more than doubled. Each student 
session for supervisors, and ten additional is held strictly to the minimum standard of 


teachers. Only teachers with four-years’ high 
school training and with at least two years’ 
experience are admitted. 

The musical standards set up for the grade 
teacher were based on the following hypoth- 
eses: Lack of musical training on the part of 
the classroom teacher is the “missing link ” 
in the teaching of music in the public schools; 
the classroom teacher must do at least nine- 
tenths of the teaching of music in the first six 
grades; the teacher must know and be able to 
do what the child is to know and to do; de- 
partmental teachers of music in the Junior 
High School need more musical training 
because more musicianship, power and skill are 
demanded for advanced reading, writing, in- 
terpretation and appreciation. 

The musically incompetent teacher not only 
makes a reasonable degree of progress impos- 
sible but impairs the musical faculties and taste 
of the children, kills interest, and inevitably 
neutralizes the one lesson in ten or fifteen 
given by the supervisor. Such conditions pre- 
vail in many classrooms in most systems, 
working a gross injustice to the children, sac- 
rificing the steady musical progress which is 
the right of every school child. In the pres- 
ence of such conditions we have long deluded 
ourselves in the belief that music is a success 
in our schools. Worst of all, we continue to 
accept such conditions without serious protest. 
We tacitly admit that bad tone quality, false 
intonation, crude interpretation, lack of read- 
ing power and absence of musical intelligence 
are necessary conditions. Music teaching in 
the schools can reach the heights which are 
feasible and attainable only when every class- 
room teacher who attempts to teach music is 
qualified to do the teaching. 

Therefore the program in Pennsylvania for 
music in the public schools makes the musical 
training of the grade teacher second in import- 
ance only to that of the supervisor. The 
law of 1921 provides that by September, 1927, 
every teacher in the elementary schools must 
hold a standard certificate representing two 
years of professional training after graduatioa 
from a four-year high school. Music is one 
of the required subjects for every elementary 
certificate. The minimum requirements include 
the ability to sing rote songs acceptably, to 
tread at sight individually music of moderate 
difficulty, to write from hearing simple melo- 
dies, and to conduct the several activities in- 
cluded in a typical music lesson in the differ- 
ent grades. 

If these standards were to be attained, it 
was clear that the state must provide the 
training. Consequently music was made a 
major subject in the thirteen State Normal 
Schools, and the time allotment, teaching force 


attainment. Failure to complete the work of 
any semester necessitates repetition of the 
course. Class work is supplemented by assem- 
bly chorus, glee clubs and orchestra. The 
results already achieved in the Normal Schools 
are extremely gratifying. Thus we are solv- 
ing the problem of music teaching by the grade 
teacher, as far as it applies to our Normal 
School graduates. 

Teachers in service are offered two ways of 
getting the required musical training. 

1.In the nine weeks’ summer session at 
the thirteen Normal Schools and in several 
of the colleges. 

Three six-hour courses are offered in 
the summer—elementary, intermediate and 
advanced—each carrying three semester 
hours’ normal or college credit. Last 
summer 30,000 of the 50,000 Pennsylvania 
teachers attended a summer session. 

2. By means of extension classes. 

Wherever twenty teachers desire an ex- 
tension course in music, a teacher affiliated 
with Normal School or college is pro- 
vided. Over 18,000 teachers are taking 
extension courses this year. 

Three extension courses are offered for 
grade teachers—elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced, to be taken in sequence. 
Approximately they follow the courses 
offered in the Normal Schools, regular 
lesson assignments and individual recita- 
tion being important features of the work. 

MUSIC SYLLABI. 

A course of study in music for the grades 
and for the high schools is a necessity in any 
state program. Such a course has been pre- 
pared for Pennsylvania by a committee of 
supervisors assisted by the music staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The course of study for the grades is prac- 
tically identical with the course prepared by the 
Educational Council of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference in 1921. It represents a 
complete and well balanced plan for music 
education in the grades. Its aim is to democ- 
ratize music, to make it the art of the people, 
utilizing its tremendous potential power as a 
humanizing, unifying and uplifting influence 
upon the individual, the community and the 
nation. The course is practical, treating music 
as a language, a means of expression, and 
recognizing certain conditions necessary to the 
effective use of that language. These condi- 
tions are common to all languages. One of 
them is the ability to read. All agree that 
the power to read is not an end in itself. Your 
course of study recognizes this power as an 
absolutely essential means—an_ indispensable 
tool. The standard of attainment at the end 
of the sixth year is thus stated :— 
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The child shall have developed aural 
power to know by sound that which he 
knows by sight and vice versa. The child 
shall have acquired the ability to sing at 
sight, using words, a unison song of 
hymn-tune grade; or, using syllables, a 
two-part song of hymn-tune grade, and the 
easiest three-part songs, these to be in 
any key; to include any of the measures 
and rhythms in ordinary use; to contain 
any accidental signs and tones easily intro- 
duced; and in general to be of the grade 
; Of difficulty of folk-songs such as “The 

Minstrel Boy.” 
Several questions naturally arise :— 


IS THIS READING POWER NECESSARY? 


Is it not indispensable to the instrumentalist? 
The player of an instrument must read. In- 
strumental classes, orchestras and bands are 
given a tremendous and invaluable impetus 
whenever they possess this reading power. 
Lack of it is a vital weakness, retarding prog- 
ress and deadening interest. Reading power 
is equally essential in all part singing—in choir, 
chorus, glee club. It is invaluable for private 
vocal study. One reason why instrumental 
work in the schools is often more successful, 
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music reading, and that it is a necessary pre- 
requisite for all advanced study of music, theo- 
retical and applied. Our plan provides for 
sight reading classes in high school and college 
to take care of those who have not had the 


opportunity in the elementary and secondary - 


schools. 


DOES SIGHT READING TEND TO KILL INTEk- 
EST AND ENTHUSIASM? 


On the contrary, the development of power 
and skill in sight reading is one of the greatest 
sources of interest and enthusiasm. Pride 
of achievement, consciousness of power and 
the joy of sensing tone and rhythm through 
the eye, the satisfaction of singing and playing 
a part, “ without crutches,” is one of the surest 
and most helpful sources of interest. 

The gradual development of reading power 
from grade to grade is the greatest of all 
time-savers, accelerates progress, eliminates 
musical illiteracy and makes possible efficient 
participation as well as intelligent listening. 

If music in the public schools is to lay a 
solid foundation for musicianship, if the art 
is to be a people’s art, if community sing- 
ing, the chorus choir, the orchestra and the 
real music lover are to multiply and prosper, 


Betting on college athletics is shortsighted. The student who bets on his team, 
thinking that thereby he is giving genuine loyalty to his university, is deceiving him- 
self. Betting breeds unjust criticism of the team, tends to shatter student morals and 
substitute commercialism for sportsmanship. Let us play the game for the game’s 
sake. When players know that there are huge sums of money at stake they are apt 
to lose sight of the greater ideals for which they are playing. As a result, the game suf- 


fers—Marion L. Burton, University of Michigan. 


more educational, is because the player must 
read his part. Reading power is also neces- 
sary because the development of the tonal and 
thythmic sense essential to sight reading is 
necessary to true musical appreciation. 
IS SUCCESSFUL SIGHT READING POSSIBLE? 
It was possible fifty years ago. In the old- 
fashioned singing school we learned to read 
and we loved it. Many of us had no other 
opportunity as children. We underestimate 
the capacity of children in supposing the great 
mass of them cannot gain this power to a 
reasonable degree. The difficulty is not with 
the child. Wherever there is a real teacher 
who herself has the power to read, there will be 
found a class of children who gain this essen- 
tial skill. Skill in sight reading is just as 
necessary and quite as practicable in high 
school and college. Many years’ experience 
have proven that university students entirely 
without musical training can acquire skill in 


we must not discredit or underestimate one 
of the fundamentals of music in the public 
schools. Saying that it cannot be done is 
not worthy of us. What is vitally essential 
to do can be and must be done. 

The high school course includes a com- 
plete and well-rounded plan for elective, 
credited courses both vocal and instrumental, 
a vocational music course, and also a plan 
for crediting outside study of piano, organ, 
violin and other orchestral instruments. This 
course of study is already proving to be a 
decided aid and impetus, especially to music in 
the high school. 

It is now possible for high school pupils in 
Pennsylvania to earn in music one-fourth of 
the number of units required for graduation 
from one of the regular courses. In the voca- 
tional music course, one-half of the number 
of units required for graduation may be earned 
in music. 
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OBSERVATIONS FROM A GEOGRAPHER’S LABORATORY 


J. W, REDWAY 


Some of the natural resources of China sur- 
pass those of the United States. The work- 
able coal deposits probably are greater than 
those of any other country in the world; so 
also are those of iron ore. Petroleum occurs 
in fields of unknown extent; copper and gold 
are abundant. For the greater part these 
enormous resources: are undeveloped. Some 
are practically untouched. The deforested 
areas are now being reforested by the yearly 
planting of more than 1,000,000 trees in each 
of a dozen provinces. 

One of the important matters to be deter- 
mined by the recent eclipse of the sun is 
the amount of bending out of the straight 
line which the light of a star suffers when it 
passes to the eye of an observer barely escap- 
ing obscuration by the sun, but passing close 
to its apparent edge. This can be observed 
only when the sun’s disc is covered, that is. 
at the time of a total eclipse. The bending of 
the star’s ray was noticed by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and the displacement or angle of bending 
has had a value of eighty-seven seconds, angu- 
lar measurement. The displacement calculated 
by Professor Einstein by a method of his own 
is 1.75 seconds, and upon the accuracy of his 
method the theory of relativity largely de- 
pends. According to observations during two 
total eclipses values of 1.61 and 1.98 seconds 
were obtained. Hence the results of the recent 
eclipse are drawing great interest. 

The Einstein theory of relativity is a theo- 
rem which is hardly within the comprehension 
of laymen. Concerning it Professor Einstein 
is alleged to have said: “ My generation had 
only two men who could grasp the theory in 
all its implications. The other one is dead.” 

The register of Columbia University indicates 
that upwards of 30,000 students will matricu- 
late at that institution during the coming year, 
Columbia draws her students from almost 
every country in the world. Her investments, 
from which she draws an income, exceed 
$20,000,000, and her endowments aggregate 
nearly as much, 

In Scotland, and also in other parts of 
Europe, petroleum is distilled from sedimen- 
tary rocks commonly known as “oil shales.” 
The oil shales of the Rocky Mountain states, 
especially in Wyoming, are competent to fur- 
nish all the oil fuel required in the United 
States for one hundred years or more to come, 
Crude oil and refined oil are coming into 
greater use as power fuel. Many steamships 
and several great railways have discarded an 
uncertain coal supply for oil, and its use is 
now becoming popular in dwellings, 


Once upon a time the Greeks were a nation 
of soldiers, statesmen, artists, and scholars. In 
an evil hour they adopted the practice of im- 
porting the class who were practically peons 
and slaves to look after and perform all their 
physical activities. The birth rate of the his- 
toric and Homeric Greeks lessened year by 
year; that of the peon and helotic element in- 
creased year by year. The Greece of today is 
the result. Education is something, it is true; 
so also is heredity. 

High costs of pretty nearly everything neces- 
sary for life are beginning to make a dent in 
American production. The United States has 
the greatest coal fields in the world, China ex- 
cepted. It is the greatest coal producing coun- 
try, yet Welsh coal is shipped to eastern ports 
and retailed at about two-thirds the price of 
Pennsylvania coal. It is one of the greatest 
dairy countries in the world, yet in the seven 
months ending with July we purchased 13,000,- 
000 pounds of butter abroad, or five times the 
quantity imported in the same period one 
year ago. We imported 29,000,000 pounds of 
cheese or 10,000,000 pounds more than in the 
first seven months of 1922; and _ 5,600,009 
pounds of condensed milk—more than five 
times the import of the preceding year. Con- 
densed milk from New Zealand competes with 
the home-made product. Even eggs from 
China find a good market in this country. The 
explanation is not hard to find—the high cost 
and low production of labor all along the line; 
the multiplication of intermediate handlers or 
middlemen; and the willingness of the con- 
sumer to pay all these are the answer. 


Several correspondents have asked about 
the changed boundaries of Turkey. The new 
Turkey, as per the Lausanne treaty, consists 
of all Asia Minor to the Persian boundary, in- 
cluding the port of Smyrna and the nearland, 
and also that part of the Balkan peninsula east 
of Maritza River together with Constantinople 
and the straits. 

In a diplomatic contest the commissioners 
of the Allied Powers were intellectual infants 
compared with Ismet, and the Turks got all 
they demanded. The new Turkey is free from 
the sinister influences of the Young Turkey 
party, long the tool of Enver Pasha and Talaat 
Bey. But Talaat is now shorter in stature by 
a measure upward: from the cervical vertibrae, 
and the carcass of Enver has heen cast to the 
dogs of Mamuret. 

The new Turkey has been organized on the 
general plan of a Christian state, and appar- 
ently the policy of Kemal and Ismet has 


Mohammedan Asia, 
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THE PROFESSIONAL AND ACADEMIC EQUIPMENT OF 
THE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE FACULTY 


CHARLES MCKENNY 


President, Normal 


Socrates’ schoolroom was the market place, 
the shops and gymnasiums of Athens. Where- 
ever men congregated was for him a_ school- 
room. Jesus taught by the seashore, in the 
desert. on the open hillside and by the Samar- 
ian well. Abelard lectured in a mere shed, 
and his eager students sat upon bundles of 
straw. The little red schoolhouse of New 
England fame, the crude log hut of the old 
Northwest, and the early sod houses of the 
prairie states could make no boast of beauty 
or convenience, but many of them housed 
schools that ranked high if measured by stan- 
dards of achievement. 

In this day of the modern textbook, of 
libraries and laboratories, it is difficult for us 
to conceive of a good school destitute of these 
seemingly essential tools of good teaching, and 
yet many of the most noted of the 
world to which we are indebted for the most 
renowned literary spirits and scientists of all 
time had an equipment that would be put to 
shame by a modern village high school. That 
ideal scientist of the ages, Louis Pasteur, 
studied and experimented in a room into 
which he had to crawl on his hands and 
knees. It was useless for other purposes, and 
for that reason was available to him for a 
laboratory, and his apparatus was largely such 
as his ingenuity and skill could create. Tra- 
dition says that the sole piece of apparatus 
which the professor of astronomy in the little 
college from which I was graduated had to 
demonstrate the wonders of the heavenly 
bodies was his old black hat, yet he was 
honored as a great teacher in a great school. 
Pupils may be dull, the buildings may be dilapi- 
dated or there may be none at all, and teach- 
ing appliances may be negligible, but if the 
teacher in charge has the divine spark that 
will kindle in the soul of his pupils the flame of 
desire to know and to be, that school is a 
good school. Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and a student on the other will never fail 
to constitute a college. 

In all the ages since began the 
supreme value which attaches to the person- 
ality and skill of the teacher has been recog- 
nized, and in this scientific age when we are 
possessed of the spirit to evaluate and dis- 
tribute merit, many have attempted to state 
numerically the relative value of the teacher 
in the scheme of the school. Buildings, appara- 
tus and a teacher are the instruments used in 
the education of children. If the total effect 
of these three instrumentalities be rated at one 
hundred per cent., what proportion of the total 
should be assigned to the teacher? Opinions 


schools 


schools 


College, 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 

will vary, but no discerning person will ven- 
ture to rate the contribution of the teacher 
lower than eighty per cent. of the total, and 
many will place it as high as eighty-five per 
cent. Whenever I am conducted by a self- 
congratulatory superintendent or a_ satisfied 
and complacent patron through a new modern 
school plant, with its attractive architecture, 
its well-lighted and supposedly well-ventilated 
rooms, its marble trimmed corridors, its 
library and laboratories, its manual training 
and home economics equipment, including a 
neat, artistically furnished five-room flat, its 
dental clinic, its emergency hospital, and listen 
to the detailed recital of its architecture and 
its cost, I responded with a “Very good,” 
“Fine.” but I reflect that all this is only fifteen 
per cent. of the school to the children who 
may come there. These bricks and mortar, 
these books and this apparatus, must be vital- 
ized and given a soul by the brain and heart 
and skill and devotion of the teacher. Better 
a log with Mark Hopkins than a-palace with 
an intellectual and spiritual clod. 

The normal’ schools had their origin and 
have their excuse for existence in the exalted 
place which the teacher holds in the educa- 
tional scheme. Of all institutions of learning 
they should have the most lofty ideal of what 
a teacher should be. The battles they have 
fought for a hundred years and the victories 
they have won would be in vain of they should 
fail to set up theoretically and practically a 
high and progressively higher standard for the 
teaching profession. Let us then inquire what 
are the underlying qualities which constitute 
a good teacher. The first and most funda- 
mental of a teacher’s qualities which make 
possible all others and give virtue and effective- 
ness to all knowledge and _ skill, are inborn 
capacities which schools cannot create but can 
only augment and refine and give precision 
and direction. These capacities are two impel- 
ling loves—the love of knowledge and the 
love of childhood and youth. Lacking either 
of these capacities, a person never can be a 
teacher; possessing both, he may become a 
great teacher. It is difficult to conceive of a 
person having no love of learning or no love 
of childhood and youth ever desiring to become 
a teacher, but poor teachers come from that 
too large class that has no strength of pas- 
sion for either learning or childhood, or a 
passion for one and not for the other. They 
have a mild affection which they mistake for 
love, It is a temperature rather than a fever. 
They dislike books and study less than they 
dislike other occupations, and mistake the 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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There is a peculiar quality about Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia which can best be described as a “dual 
personality.” 

When you read its articles the simplicity and sparkling 
interest of its style make you forget that Compton’s is an 
encyclopedia. 

As you thumb through the volumes you find that the 
appearance and make-up of its pages, the character of its 
type and the excellence of its abundant illustrations carry 
the charm of a fine magazine. 


And yet, when you want exact and complete information, 
you find that Compton’s is the most efficient quick- 
reference book you ever handled. It is this two-fold char- 


acter which has given Compton’s a new leadership in the 
educational world. 


On the one hand, it answers fact-questions rapidly and 
settles problems with the authority conferred upon it by 
its eighty-eight distinguished editors. On the other hand 
it provides an inexhaustible source of supplementary read- 
ing material. 

The teacher finds what she needs in Compton’s already 
prepared in teachable form. The pupil is so fascinated 
by its clear and brilliant treatment of topics that the task of - 
developing the reading habit almost ceases to exist. 


There is a place for Compton’s in every modern school 
room which no other books can fill. 


Write for Free Sample Pages and Prices 
F.E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

lesser dislike for a positive yearning for knowl- 
edge. Or they may have a sentiment or even 
a passion for children, but no_ intellectual 
eagerness. Such misfits are found not only 
in the public schools but on college faculties, 
yes, sometimes on teacher college faculties. 

The love of knowledge, the Ulyssean yearn- 
ing 

“To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought, ” 

has a two-fold value in the teacher. In the 
first place it will keep him intellectually alert 
and alive through his years of service, even 
though they may be many. Some men with 
intellectual capacities are not blessed with men- 
tal eagerness. They make a good record in 
college under the stimulation of teacher and 
classroom competition, but like the seed sown 
on stony ground, they have no root in them- 
selves, and when the urge of stimulation of 
the classroom is withdrawn,they settle down 
to a life of intellectual laziness, and spend 
their days toying with only the petty things 
of life. I have known more than one man 
who held the dignified title of doctor of 
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their symmetry, and because they are the 
result of his own selective care, and I have 
seen the teacher go to his contact with grow- 
ing youth with all the eagerness that the 
master artist would go to his easel and brush. 
These children, these young men and women, 
are to feel the impress of his spirit; they are 
to show the skill of his workmanship, and to 
a degree they are to embody his ideals. He 
loves learning, not simply because of itself, but 
because of the relation it bears to the develop- 
ment of the bodies and minds and souls of 
youth. Just as a teacher lacking the love of 
learning degenerates into the old fogy, 
so the one lacking the love of youth 
degenerates into the scold and the crank. 
He is the teacher with the acid tongue. 
He is a slave driver instead of a spiritual 
leader. Sad it is that most college faculties 
have a prize specimen of this breed. There 
never: was nor never can be a great teacher 
who lacks these loves. Into these two great 
passions, the love of learning and the love of 
youth, strike the roots of every desirable 
quality in the teacher—sympathy, tact, patience, 


“COOLIDGE, AN HONEST MAN” 
A. E. Winship 
[Boston Herald, December 17, 1923] 


“Coolidge, an Honest Man” bids fair to be as fetching a slogan in 1924 as “Hon- 

est Abe” was in 1860. President Coolidge is not a spellbinder, but he is the best text for 

a spellbinder that any candidate has been for twenty years. This was demonstrated in 

~ South Dakota. After the ballots were cast the convention met, a distinctly anti- 
reactionary body, which defeated Senator Sterling, one of the best men in the United 
States Senate, because he voted with the Republican majority in the Senate, and 
defeated one of the best state superintendents of schools of the country because he 
insisted upon being loyal to Sterling, went wild, literally, over the nominating speech 
which achieved a unanimous vote for “Coolidge, an Honest Man.” The effect was 
more spontaneous and almost as spectacular as at a nomination in a National Con- 


vention. 


Since Calvin Coolidge has been President, I have been much in the West, and 
everywhere the people are ardent in their faith in “Coolidge, an Honest Man.” 
Judged by the conversation of all classes of people of high and low degree and of all 
shades of political thought they “Have Faith in Coolidge” as an honest man. 


philosophy who never did a creditable piece of 
intellectual work after his day of graduation. 
He had no hunger and thirst for knowledge. 
He seemed to say to his soul: “ Thou hast much 
goods laid up for many days. Eat, drink 
and be merry.” Such teachers become the old 
fogies of the college faculties, peddling out 
musty and moth-eaten things. They are the 
jokes of the campus. Most college faculties 
have at least one such as a horrible example. 

The second great love which is found in 
every true teacher is the love of childhood and 
youth. I have seen the gardener linger lov- 
ingly over the plants that he was nursing from 
seed to fruitage; I have seen the farmer lean 
over the farm-yard gate and admire the young 
stock, not simply because of their promise of 
financial return but because of their beauty, 


fidelity, courtesy. All things that inspire 
and sustain take nourishment from these 
fundamentals of the true teacher. 

But a teacher in a normal school should not 
only have a love of learning, but he must 
actually possess scholarship of a high degree. 
The normal schools are higher institutions of 
learning, and for that reason their faculties 
must be composed of men and women who 
embody in themselves the result of extended 
academic study in preparation for their calling. 
Historically, the normal school had a humble 
beginning. Its business was to _ prepare 
teachers for the elementary schools. A knowl- 
edge of the subjects taught in the common 
school and methods of teaching them, and skill 
in leading pupils to acquire this knowledge 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Recent Books for the 
1e 
Teacher and Superintendent 
re M E. P. 
Mary E, 
How to Teach Reading 
it How to Teach Reading will be found helpful to the classroom teacher in both rural and 
city schools, to the supervisor, and to the normal school instructor. It presents a method 
Pe based upon psychological principles, which can be used with any reading material having con- 
of tent value. The suggestions for the development of both silent and oral reading habits have 
of been tried out in all grades of the elementary school and have proved their worth. viii+298 
pages. $1.80. 
h Tuomas Cooke McCracken 
Occupational Information in the Elementary School 
c. Realizing that large numbers of pupils leave school at about the sixth grade, the authors of j 
al this text have endeavored to show what teachers in the lower grades can do in guiding the i 
" life interests of these children. By beginning in the kindergarten, through stories, readings, 
; | songs, and the other materials which relate to occupational activities, the child comes 
€ to understand the various forms of the world’s work. The value of visual education is empha- 
or sized. The book represents an important contribution to the concrete materials needed for 
t shaping and directing the education of children in our public schools. Riverside Textbooks 
f | in Education. xiv+250 pages. $1.90. 
) 
RosAmMonp LosH 
sd | Primary Number Projects Mary Weeks 
° A handbook of supplementary aids affording enriching material and suggestions for the 
early grades. Riverside Educational Monographs. viii+199 pages. $1.20. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
The Triumph of Simplicity in Shorthand 
To thousands of young 
F — this idea of sim- 
plicity in shorthand has 
meant the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 
The accompanying map 
graphically shows the 
extent to which Gregg 
Shorthand is taught in the : 
high schools of the United Pes. 
States. 
On January 1, 1923, § 
shorthand was taught in 
the high schools of 4,656 
4 cities and towns in the 
- United States. In 91% of 
2 these schools Gregg 
Shorthand had been en- 
dorsed by exclusive adop- 
t tion. 
t The status of the five 
leading systems was as | 
follows :— 
‘ Percentage 
91.13% | 
i Isaac Pitman 64 1.37% 
Munson 11 24% 
26 Miscellaneous Systems 129 2.77% 
Total of all systems 4656 100.00% 


The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand will help you as it has helped others to solve your student mortality problem. 


| 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


| 
| 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
were the fundamental requisites of the nor- 
mal school teacher in the olden days. Today 
the normal school is recognized as a college. 
At least two and in most instances four years 
of higher instruction are offered, and the stan- 
dards of fifty, twenty-five or even fifteen years 
ago will not meet the requirement today. The 
minimum standard in academic training ob- 
taining in liberal arts colleges today is at least 
a year of graduate study, and every college 
faculty that wishes to command respect has on 
its staff a fair percentage of teachers who 
hold the degree of doctor of philosophy. This 
standard should obtain in all teachers’ colleges. 
The minimum requirement for a permanent 
position on a teachers’ college faculty should 
be the equivalent of a year of graduate study, 
and it should be the distinct purpose of every 
teachers’ college to have a fair representation 
of teachers who have completed the work for 
the doctor’s degree. That there are men who 
hold advanced degrees who are perfectly use- 
less in the classroom is a matter of common 
knowledge; it is also true that many teachers 
having only the bachelor’s degree and many 
holding no degrees are poor teachers. To 
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sities to which their graduates go demands 
that normal schools maintain high academic 
standards. The university is centuries old. 
Tradition is on its side. The normal school is 
young, unformed, an interloper. It is a youth 
challenging its elders. It must have a wise 
respect for tradition; it must submit evidence: 
it is not its prerogative to demand. The thing 
above all else that it may do to command 
respect of the universities is the strengthening 
of its faculty and courses of study. It is a 
matter for great congratulation that there is 
a growing spirit of understanding and appre- 
ciation and co-operation between universities 
and normal schools and this augurs well for 
public education. 

Nor must we forget in emphazing scholar- 
ship on the part of the faculty, the influence 
which scholarly teachers have upon students. 
I have no doubt every one of us recalls the 
feeling of respect and admiration that we had 
for the noted scholars on the faculties of the 
institutions in which we were students. We 
recognized that they were the ones that gave 
the institution distinction, and if we were for- 
tunate enough to get in their classes we felt 
the inspiring effect of their learning. I heard 


Paralyzing every higher faculty, opening always the gates of passion and appe- 
tite, awakening every animal instinct, dethroning reason and conscience, alcohol is 
the aggressive ally of everything that degrades college life, the tireless enemy of 
purity, self-control, ambition, and intellectual development, the promoter of tragedies 


innumerable on every American campus.—Henry Louis Smith, President, Washington 


and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia. 


inveigh against degrees and to hold that their 
possession is prima facie evidence of low teach- 
ing ability is superlative nonsense. That a 
man or woman with the other qualities of the 
teacher together with extended academic train- 
ing is superior to one who lacks that breadth 
of scholarship cannot be challenged. 

There are several pressing reasons why 
teachers’ colleges should place great emphasis 
on the academic qualifications of their faculties. 
In the first place a scholarly faculty will com- 
mand the respect of school superintendents, 
high school principals and the public in general, 
and it is obvious that the teachers’ college must 
look to these sources for assistance in securing 
students. High school teachers come mostly 
from universities and liberal arts colleges. 
They are naturally prejudiced against the 
normal schools and look upon them as aca- 
demically inferior to the institutions in which 
they were educated. Plain common_ sense 
would suggest that the normal schools in self- 
defence should build up teaching staffs which 
will command the respect of the most critical 
and biased. The relation of the normal 
schools to the graduate schools of the univer- 


a student remark of one of her teachers: “ He 
is one of the half-dozen great geographers of 
America.” I have observed that students who 
go on and do extensive graduate work are 
generally those who have majored in a depart- 
ment conspicuous for scholarship. There is 
not much driving power in mediocrity. 

In addition to academic scholarship the 
teacher in the teachers’ college should have pro- 
fessional scholarship. In the first place he 
should be acquainted with the general field of 
education, from its historic point of view and 
from the current situation. He should be able 
to see the business of education as a whole 
lest he be lost in his own particular field. And 
of course he must be especially trained in the 
psychology and pedagogy of his own subject, 
not only in its relation to adults but in its re- 
lation to the elementary and secondary schools 
into which his students go. Some would like to 
have me go farther and say that he should have 
skill not only in teaching adults but in teach- 
ing children as well, and personally I wish I 
dare make such a demand, but experience has 
proved to me that it is wholly impracticable. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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That Check 
from the 
+. 


will be the most welcome 
thing you ever received, 
for it always comes at a 
time of real need. 


“As welcome as the 
flowers of spring” is an 
old expression, but the 
flowers of spring never 


v. Little bill-Payer 
we You Ever Saw 


When you're ill and unable to earn anything— 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 

Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays reg- 
ular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All ben- 
efits are doubled for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car, or steamboat wreck. 
Protects during the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will sup- 
ply your needs at a proportionately increased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk 
of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has 
now become the popular one. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. 


to every teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It will place you under 
no obligation whatever. 


| FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Teachers Casualty | To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
ts. whole story and booklet o 
Underwriters | 
7 U B ‘di 
| (This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 


¢ 
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We are annually searching heaven and earth 
for high grade model and critic teachers, and 
we find the supply altogether too short, al- 
though there are thousands of teachers work- 
ing in the elementary schools from whose 
ranks critic teachers may be recruited. It is 
utterly unreasonable, then, to expect heads of 
departments and professors to have the tech- 
nique required by the elementary teacher. Of 
course the closest relation should obtain be- 
tween the academic and professional class- 
rooms and the traiaing school, but a little 
shiver runs up and down my spine when one 
of the teachers in our departments proposes 
to teach a class in our training school for 
demonstration purposes. I have seen one or two 
teachers who could hit the thing off with 
some degree of success, but most of them 
remind me of a big-hearted elephant, who, 
wandering through a meadow one day, saw a 
nest of unfledged meadow larks for the present 
without a mother’s care. And, said the kind- 
hearted beast: “ How shocking! I will mother 
them,” and so she sat down on them. Poor 
birdies, and poor kiddies! 

I could also wish that the teacher on the 
normal school faculty could have a course in 
co-operation and co-ordination of college work. 
One difficulty with specialists, such as_ the 
teachers’ college seeks, is their supreme faith 
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in the value of the work which their own de- 
partment furnishes. Every president who 
attempts to build up strong departments ‘s 
troubled more or less by the difficulty of co- 
ordinating them. Nevertheless, no president 
with any courage will select mediocrity for his 
faculty for fear of acquiring independent units 
that it would be difficult to organize into an 
effective whole. 

And finally, it is of very great importance 
that the professor in a teachers’ college should 
have public school experience. It is the pub- 
lic school that the teachers’ colleges are serv- 
ing and no man can function as he should who 
does not know the public school problem. ,This 
service need not be long, but it should be 
long enough to acquaint him with the problems 
and processes of public school organization 
and teaching. 

A hundred years of history have been writ- 
ten by the normal schools of the United States. 
During that period a considerable number of 
them have risen from schools of less than 
secondary rank to senior colleges of recognized 
standing. The future is great with oppor- 
tunities for development and of service and in 
this development and service the responsibility 
will rest with the men who stand as executive 
heads of these institutions and the teachers 
whom they shall call to their staffs. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN BUFFALO 


Superintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo 
leaves nothing done half-way, and this is no- 
where better demonstrated than in his perfec- 
tion of adult education. He does not speak of 
Evening Schools, of Americanization, of any 
other individualistic aim, but classes it all as 
adult education, of which he speaks thus bril- 
liantly :-— 

“The purpose of the modern system of 
public instruction of adults is to give men and 
women opportunity to make better use of their 
spare time, to make leisure moments pay richer 
dividends in ability to serve themselves and 
others. 

“Some one has said: ‘The popular use or 
abuse of spare time will determine the future 
of the race and nation for good or evil.” Adult 
education then becomes a matter of national 
concern, and as such should not only perma- 
nently endure, but constantly expand. It cannot 
so endure and expand unless its importance is 
generally recognized. 

“The Wizard Burbank said: ‘Produce a 
variety of corn that shall ada one kernel to 
each ear now produced and you will add 
5,000,000 bushels to the total crop.’ 

“Who will attempt to compute the benefits 
to our civilization if a procees be evolved tuo 


increase the productivity of each head and 
hand even by a meagre one per cent? 

“ The physical and mental forces latent in the 
life of a great city are as a fertile plain un- 
tilled, a rich mine undeveloped, a Niagara un- 
harnessed. 

“We have irrigated our deserts, developed our 
mines, utilized our water power and have begun 
to save our forests and our soils. It is at least 
equally important to conserve and develop our 
unemployed human powers of mind and muscle 
through an adequate system cf Adult Educa- 
tion. 

“The day schools do not and in the very 
nature of things cannot provide the educational 
service demanded by adult population. For 
the adu't there often has been little opportunity 
for self-improvement after the need for self- 
improvemert has been recognized. 

“Millions of foreign-born immigrants in the 
United States who cannot speak, read or write 
the language of America are without other 
recourse than a system of adult education to 
fit them to partake of America’s opportunities. 

“Men and women engaged in the routine 
tasks of the home. the office or the shop have 
shown themselves eagerly anxious to secure 
the educational and recreational sezyice to be 
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had by opening the day schools for evening 
use. 

“194,000 pupils have registered in the adult 
education classes in Buffalo during the past six 
years; an average of over 17,000 per year. 
After eliminating all those pupils who for any 
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adults in Buffalo over sixteen vears old under-. 
took a program of self-improvement in adult 
extension classes during that year, and at least 
half of this number carried out the progranr 


‘throughout the entire year. 
“ Every vocation to be found in Buffalo, some 


I am in no way untrue to State institutions when I say that in our day a boy might 
become a bachelor or a master in almost any one of the best of them, and be as ignorant 
of the Bible, the moral and spiritual truth which it represents and the fundamental 
principles of religion, their nature and value to society, as if he had been educated 
in a non-Christian country. Who is to supply this lack if not the Christian College? 
—President W. O. Thompson, Ohio State University. 


reason dropped out of school approximately 
10,400 different pupils were in actual attend- 
ance every week of every school year during 
the period covered. 

“The last report shows that 22,424 persons 
registered in adult education classes. 11,914 
of these attended regularly throughout the 
year. Approximately one out of every fifteen 


350 in all, is represented in the student body 
cf the evening schools. 


“Over 4,000 pupils in adult education classes. 


were either promoted or received an advance 
in wage as a direct result of attendance in ex- 
tension classes. 

Many responsible positions are held by those 
who owe their start to the night schools.” 


A new text by the author of 
English for Foreigners 


Beginners’ English for Foreigners 


SARA R. O’BRIEN 


INCE the publication of Miss O’Brien’s English for Foreigners there has been an 
insistent call for a very simple text to precede Book One of this Series. BEGIN- 
NERS ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS is the answer to this need. 


The text is wholly in accord with the suggestions for Elementary English Instruc- 
tion for Foreigners as set forth in the reports and syllabi of the National Board of Ed- 
ucation, and such leading State Boards as Massachusetts, New York, California, etc. 


It follows the Direct Method of teaching English. 


Special provision is made for the assistance and guidance of the teacher through 
Standard Lessons, and specific directions for each lesson; thus no Manual is required 
to supplement the text. 


Though the book may be used separately, it is the best introduction to Miss 
O’Brien’s English for Foreigners Series. Together these books afford an unsurpassed 
course for the new American. 


Beginners’ English for Foreigners. Illustrated, 76 cents. 
English for Foreigners. Book One. Illustrated, 76 cents. 
English for Foreigners. Book Two. Illustrated, 96 cents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important aad 


progressive movements.] 


MABEL M, ANDERSON, BOSTON 


AMERICANIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

This bulletin of the Bureau of Education by 
Professor John J. Mahoney of Boston Univer- 
‘sity is the “follow-up” of the study by Pro- 
fessor Irwin of California. It covers briefly the 
points presented in the other treatise and then 
goes on to consider what some of the states 
have done. The writer begins with California 
and modestly presents last of all an account of 
the splendid pioneer work which he, himself, 
has been doing in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Mahoney brings to mind again the terms 
of the “ Plymouth Agreement ” adopted at the 


‘conference of the Associated Industries and 


the public school authorities held at Plymouth 
in September, 1920. This was a definite con- 
crete plan for organizing immigrant education 


in the industries of Massachusetts, and it is 


with the carrying out of this plan that Dr. 
Mahoney has been closely associated. 
—— Qe 


‘CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND INDUS- 


TRIES 
Bloomfield, N. J., is an industrial community, 
and very valuable articles have been given to 
the schools by the business concerns and fac- 
tories in response to letters of inquiry written 


‘by pupils in the English classes. This wealth 


of material has been mounted on charts, used 
in the making of miniature villages, or pre- 
sented to the class in an inspirational way both 


by teacher and pupil. Thus unusual interest 


has been created and lasting impressions of 
the facts to be taught have been made. The 
project work has been conservative and has 


‘been followed with utmost caution. The illus- 


trations in the annual report of Superintendent 
George Morris show that the material has 
been used with excellent judgment and much 
profit to the pupils. 

A SPECIAL STUDY OF OVER-AGED CHILDREN 

Cedar Rapids, Mich., has made a _ special 
study of these children the past year, which 
shows that 21 per cent. of the children of the 
city are over age, and shows also retardation 
of two years or more. Classes have been 
started for these children which have been 
most successful. The morning is devoted to 
academic work and the afternoon to hand 
work. 


OF STANDARD 
TESTS (Cuyahoga County) 

In any system where a testing program is 
carried on the teacher is constantly face to face 
with the question of how to interpret and use 
the results of the tests in the improvement of 
her daily work. This handbook by Assistant 
County Superintendent Baer is written to help 


answer this question. 


The best approach to the main problem 
seems to be through a series of general ques- 
tions applicable to all tests, which will indi- 
cate what steps may be taken in using the 
results of the tests. The first question is: 
How does your grade or group compare with 
the standards given for such a grade or group? 
Second: How does it compare with other simi- 
lar grades or groups? Third: How does the 
group compare with other groups of the same 
age? Fourth: How does the score of the in- 
dividual compare with the standard for the 
same age? Sixth: How do the _ individual 
scores compare with each other? Last and in 
many ways most important: Does the test show 
any specific weakness on the part of the group 
or individual ? 

The handbook goes on to discuss the various 
tests and makes many helpful suggestions for 
interpreting the results and remedying the 
faults. 


NEW YALE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

Charles Stillman, Yale ’82, of New York City, 
has established the Raymond Goodrich Memor- 
ial Scholarship Fund at Yale University by 
his gift of $100,000. This fund, established in 
memory of Mr. Stillman’s uncle, James Ray- 
mond Goodrich of the class of 1853, Yale Col- 
lege, provides for ten scholarships of $500 each 
which will be awarded annually “to students 
who possess not only exceptional intellectual 
ability, but who are also marked by high 
character and fine personality, such as to give 
promise of their leadership among men.” 


—o—- 
HIGH LIGHTS FROM GEORGIA 


The annual report of the State Super- 
intendent contains some illuminating “ high 
lights.” The European system would auto- 
cratically direct all from above; the American 
system would develop all through local discus- 
sion, local thinking, and widespread co-opera- 
tion. For many years the state educational 
work has been top-heavy; the primary and 
county schools have suffered for lack of a 
sufficient number of leaders. Our system of 
salaries and promotions draws many leaders 
away from the elementary fields where leaders 
are most needed. In the past we have started 
too much with the adult’s overhead point of 
view. We should start with the primary 
grades. We should lay the foundation right. 
Strong teachers must be held in the elementary 
school and especially in the primary grades. 
Such a plan will reduce illiteracy; it will help 
attendance; it will give the child a good foun- 
dation. We need more money and more leaders 
in the lower grades. 
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DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS 


HIS timely, inspiring book by the 
editor of the Journal of Education 
will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 
It was written to help them meet the new 
conditions which have arisen in the pro- 
fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 
Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, 


opportunities, and problems in the class- ee 

room and out are discussed with the clear- P. hy SICIaNns Know 

ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ship is noted. ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 


Every person associated with the edu- ing a teaspoonful of 
| Horsford’s 
one ofthe mot intersting and 
published. Acid Ph osphate 
Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 


nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers wish 


Sold by Draggists 
443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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-1873- 
Model 1 Remington 


There was no such word as “Type- 
writer” until Remington made the 


first one fifty years ago. 


-1923- 
Quiet 12 Remington 


‘Remington still the last word 
in Typewriters 


‘Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York, Branches Everywhere 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


RADIUM. 

Two years ago there was a barren waste of land at 
Oolen, not far from Antwerp, where today there stands 
a large factory, with its smoking chimneys and its little 
colony of workmen’s dwellings. A new industry has 
arisen—the winning of radium, the rarest thing in the 
world. 

A rich find of pitchblende ore in the Belgian Congo has 
turned the radium world upside down. There is now ra- 
dium in plenty, in ‘fact a veritable glut of this wonderful 
substance of which a few years ago it was thought that 
probably only half an ounce existed in the whole world. 

A casual observer might see loads of ore being driven 
into the factory yards, drays loaded with carboys of acids 
and chemicals; he might see the factory alive with busy 
workpeople and yet might look in vain for any sign of 
output from the works. The entire output of radium in 
a month amounts in size to that of about half an ordinary 
lump of sugar! 

The value runs into many thousands of pounds, for ra- 
dium is still extraordinarily costly. If you want to buy 
radium today you must pay something in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000 a grain. Yet there is radium enough and 
to spare. 

Fifteen or twenty tons of the Congo ore yields about 
fifteen and a half grains of radium. Yet this newly dis- 
covered mineral is so remarkably rich that producers in 
other parts of the world have actually closed down their 
mines owing to their inability to compete with the Belgian 
product. 

The winning of a gramme of substance from twenty 
tons of rocky mineral is a process that demands the high- 
est technical skill, and it will always remain a source of 
great admiration for her patience and scientific skill that 
Mme. Curie succeeded in the first instance in culling this 
precious element from the ton of pitch blende residues 
which was given to her by the Austrian government in 
1896. 

Most of the radium that has been produced during the 
last few years has been obtained from the carnotite of 
Colorado and Utah, a much poorer ore, 700 tons of which 
have had to be treated in order to obtain a gramme of ra- 
dium element. The richness of the Congo ore has been 
such as to reduce the price of radium one-third. 

At present radium is being used exclusively for medical 
purposes, for the treatment of lupus, cancer and kindred 
diseases. But radium has not yet come into its own. There 
must be many industrial processes in which it is yet to 
play a great part, and fresh laurels are to be won by 
many an experimenter who is lucky enough to find an 
outlet for the glut of radium we are certain to find dur- 
ing the next few years. 


MUCH TALKING. 


Telephone messages or talks numbered 24,738,758,739 
last year, it was estimated by the census bureau, which 
announced recently its report of telephones for 1923. There 
was an increase of 2,893,036,404 messages or talks, amount- 
ing to 13.2 per cent., over 1917. 

Operations of telephone companies showed $684,904,736 
in revenue, including assessments of mutual companies. 
That was an increase of 75.8 per cent. over 1917. Value of 
plants and equipment was placed at $2,205,121,610, an in- 
crease of 47.8 per cent. Employees numbered 312,137, an 
increase of 18.8 per cent., and wages and salaries paid ag- 
gregated $353,263,801, an increase of 101.1 per cent. 

There were 57,248 systems of lines, an increase of 7.5 
per cent.; 37,265,528 miles of wire, an increase of 29.3 per 
cent.; 14,346,701 telephones, an increase of 22.4 per cent. 


The total salmon pack in Alaska this year will exceed 
5,000,000 cases: Only two seasons produced an output 
larger than that of 1923. A total of 5,922,330 cases were 
packed jn 1917 and 6,677,569 in 1918. 

BULGARIA’S BURBANK, 

Professor Metodi Popoff has been called the Luther 
Burbank of Bulgaria because of the remarkable success. 
he has attained in increasing grain crops by the use of 
chemically stimulated seed. In an experimental area the 
wheat yield was increased from 180 to 312 kilograms and. 
rye from 218 to 279 kilograms. By using the chemically 
stimulated seed the rice crop on a farm was increased from. 
190 kilograms to more than 490. 

Professor Popoff explains that the stimulation of the 
seeds does not deprive them of germinative powers and 
points out that second crops have shown the same stimu- 
lative effects. His method has been adopted in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary with results, it is said, 
similar to those achieved in Bulgaria. 

TORNADOES AND CYCLONES. 

A vast system of winds blowing around a centre of low 
atmospheric pressure is called by meteorologists a 
“cyclone.” | Atmospheric disturbances of this character 
pass in endless procession across the United States at in- 
tervals of a few days in a general direction from west to 
east.. They are usually several hundred thousand square 
miles in area and they move on an average at a rate of 
600 or 700 miles a day. 

They are by far the most important factor in controll- 
ing the weather of the country. As a cyclone approaches 
us the temperature usually rises, clouds gather and we are 
likely to have rain or snow. Stormy winds are not neces- 
sarily a feature of a cyclone. In short, a cyclone is aa 
exceedingly commonplace event in the life of an Americau 
citizen. 

There is no funnel shaped cloud in a cyclone. Neither 
does the coming of one of these disturbances usually make 
it expedient to take refuge in a “cyclone cellar.” ; 

The most violent storms known anywhere occur in the 
interior of the North American continent, especially in 
the middle Western United States, and more frequently 
in late spring and summer. 

WHAT THE BATAVIA SYSTEM IS. 

John Kennedy says that it is scarcely accurate to call 
the individual work done in the Batavia schools individual 
instruction. Instruction has reference to subject matter, 
and has its goal in acquisition, whereas the Batavia in- 
dividual work has reference solely to mental and spiritual 
conditions, and has its goal in brilliant apprehension and 
unlimited courage and confidence. It is a remedial agency, 
under which the patient discharges himself. He knows 
when he is cured. And he is cured when his hand is 
snapping clamorously for the privilege of answering the 
knottiest questions in the class. He is cured when he 
finds himself a leader instead of a crushed and discour- 
aged drag. He is cured when he puts the quick ones on 
their mettle to keep up with him. He is still a puller, but 
it is not backward. No more weary waiting; the class 
takes on the pace of a charging veteran army. And no 
more hysterical teachers raging and smiting over the 
failure to accomplish their aims. And yet the Batavia 
system is too generally supposed to be a system of tutoring 
and coaching. The Batavia teachers are forbidden to 
touch an unrecited lesson for anybody. This shuts off alt 
chance to give help, and all expectation of getting help. 
This is individual rescue, and it is class rescue; but it !s 
not individual instruction, 
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BOOK 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


PSYCHOLOGY AND SELF-DEVELOPMENT. By 
Henry Eastman Bennett, William and Mary College, 
Virginia. Cloth. 296 pages. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

It is quite refreshing to receive a textbook on “Psy- 
chology and Self-Development” that deals with every-day 
school problems in a matter-of-fact way, that dares to talk 
about Memory, Attention, Emotions and Interest as though 
there were such problems in the twentieth century school. 
Dean Bennett is a real schoolmaster, a masterful teacher 
of student teachers whose students get tangible results in 
teaching live boys and girls. We have known Dean Ben- 
nett for several years, and have admired his methods and 
the achievements of his graduates, and we are not at all 
surprised at the wholesome way in which he harnesses the 
sane phases of modern psychology to educational func- 
tioning without straining his conscience to standardize 
technical terminology. 

We have nowhere seen clearer statements of essentials, 
more attractive presentation of psychological processes, 
better appreciation of what a teacher needs to learn and 
how she needs to learn it. 

Here are characteristic impulsive sentences: “Learn 
strenuously,” “Question constantly,” “Genesis of a concept,” 
“Certainty is theoretical; probability is practical,” “Many- 
sidedness of truth,” “Profanity, slang and laziness,” “Edu- 
cation as a planting of interests,” “Purpose the heart of 
will,” “Character an achievement.” 

Here are some of the aims of Dean Bennett: “To seek 
that which will function directly in increasing the stu- 
dent’s capacity as a learner; that which, instead of merely 
skimming the cream of interest, will definitely project the 
student’s interest and expectation toward a further and 
more adequate pursuit of the subject; that which will best 
help the young student to maintain his poise amid the 
dizzying enlargements of his mental horizon as he climbs 
the ascent of higher education and thinks he sees dark 
chasms yawning between his new knowledge and his old 
faith.” 

Have you ever seen a better statement than this? 

THE GROWING CHILD... By S. Josephine Baker, 
M. D., Department of Health, New York City. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company. 

Dr. Josephine Baker has magnified two highly impor- 
tant phases of child life; first, the child’s growth, and, sec- 
ondly, the health of the child rather than his diseases. The 
pre-school years are those .in-which the child grows most 
physically and mentally. 

Dr. Baker insists that teachers need to know as much 
about children physically as a nurse, and more than most 
parents know. We came to the reading of this book with 
special relish because I had recently spent a day in the 
famous Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit, in which Miss 
Edna White and Dr, Helen Thompson Woolley and their 
associates are conducting the most important. pre-kinder- 
garten school in the country, Practically every suggestion 
of Dr. Baker is seen in ideal demonstration in the De- 
troit school. 

Dr. Baker’s idea of thinking and writing of the healthy 
child. is_ to prevent its being unhéalthy. Health habits 


.: make the chief demand upon parents, teacher? and nurse. 


The teacher should know all the signs of a. healthy child 
when it comes to school, and should correct imperfections 
as fully and speedily as possible. The teacher needs to 
know thoroughly everything in this book of Dr. Baker’s. 
It is more important that a student teacher knows and 
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this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 
appreciates the full significance of all these healthy growth 
standards of children when they come to school than that 
she know much of the  subject-method material upon 
which her credits are based. We know of no book that 
deals with all of these physical, mental and temperamental 
situations so skilfully and sanely as does Dr. Baker in 

“The Growing Child.” 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. A Simple 
Explanation of the Modern Ideas About Electricity 
with many simple experiments. By Sidney Aylmer 
Small. Profusely illustrated by the author and Charles 
E. Cartwright. 681 Fifth avenue, New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

Small’s “The Boys’ Book of Electricity’ following his 
“The Boys’ Book of Chemistry: A Simple Explanation of 
Up-to-Date Chemistry,” and “The Boys’ Book of Phys- 
ics: A Simple Explanation of Modern Science,” is one of 
the best demonstrations of the mission of the latest 
vision of a book of science which makes it feasible for a 
boy to learn every latest thing about Electricity, Chemis- 
try or Physics by himself. 

Every science textbook, indeed practically every textbook 
today is planned for mastery by a student, making the chief 
business of a teacher to make sure that the student faith- 
fully masters the science and applies it in honest function- 
ing in his life. 

“The Boys’ Book of Electricity” is one of the most 
captivating books on a given science that we have seea. 
First of all the book tells everything that is needed in a 
home laboratory for demonstration problems in electricity. 
The tools needed are illustrated and described, and their 
primal use is illustrated also. Then they build a galvano- 
scope. 

All through the book knowledge and application alter- 
nate, so that whatever is learned of the science 
is utilized as an art, so that a working knowledge 
of electrical science is easy and its utility appreciated. 
One important feature of Sidney Aylmer Small’s books 1s 
the way in which he says: “No one knows why,’ when 
he reaches the limit of knowledge. 

The chapter on “Radio” is worth the price of the book 
because it makes the whole subject as clear as crystal ia 
forty-four pages. 


ANTOLOGIA DE CUENTOS ESPANOLES. Edited, 
with exercises, notes, and vocabulary, by John M. Hill, 
Indiana University, and Erasmo Buceta, University of 
California. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 
and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. xvi -+ 257 pages. 
Price $1.12. 

Under the able editorship of Professor Federico de Onis 
of Columbia University, the series of “Contemporary 
Spanish Texts” published by D. C. Heath and Company is 
rapidly building up a splendid list of Spanish texts. The 
noteworthy features of this series, of course, are two: 
first, all the material is by contemporary writers; and 
second, all the material is of literary merit. This standard 
has been carefully maintained both by the publishers and 
by the distinguished scholar who is responsible for the 
series as a whole. Among the earlier volumes are the fol- 
lowing: Benavente, Tres comedias; Blasco Ibafiez, La 
batalla del Marne; Martinez Sierra, Cancién de cuna; 
Jiménez, Platero y yo; and Linares Rivas, El abolengo. A 
number of additional volumes are in preparation. In this 
volume Professors Hill and Buceta have aimed to make 
representative selection of Spanish short stories. They 
have culled from Benavente, Palacio Valdés, Blasco 
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Ibafiez, Echegaray, Pardo Bazan, “Clarin,”’ Trigo, Valle- 
Inclan, Baroja, and “Azorin,” all noted writers, Echegaray 
and Benavente being Nobel prize winners. Dr. de Onis 
has written a delightful general introduction in Spanish, 
and the editors have prefixed to each selection a short 
sketch in Spanish of the author. Exercises for oral and 
written drill, helpful English notes, and a complete 
vocabulary have been provided. A pen and ink sketch of 
the author serves as illustration to each selection. The 
book has already received a warm welcome in both schools 
and colleges, and promises to become one of the standard 
reading texts for intermediate classes. 


PROJECTS AND GAMES IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. By the Primary Teachers of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. Published by the City Board 
of Education, Milwaukee. 

Margaret Canty, assistant superintendent <f Milwaukee, 
in charge of Primary Instruction, in the Foreword says 
that the preparation of “Projects and Games” was due to 
the earnest advocacy by Superintendent Milton C. Potter 
of suitable projects and games as a means of facilitating 
the learning process. 

Superintendent Potter has long been an ardent cham- 
pion of physical activities for children in connection with 
school. The following is from an article by Mr. Potter 
in “Playground” last August :— 

“That children shall grow into a productive maturity, 
sure to pull their own weight, capable to lend a hand in 
carrying another’s load, is a prime desideratum. To make 
a living is fundamental, but to make a life it is impera- 
tive to develop wise ways of employing leisure hours. We 
wish all of our youth to learn to earn, as also that many 
of them shall earn to learn. To e:ther end it is necessary 
that hard work shall be done in the spirit of happy play. 
All the work of our hands returns to dust. Continued 
power of creation either of wealth or of beauty must de- 
pend for permanence upon continuous personal recreation. 
This consideration is most dominant in child life. It gives 
validity and vitality to practical working activities in all 
school departments.” 


THE MORAL SELF: ITS NATURE AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT. By A. H. White and A. Macbeath in the 
Glasgow Training College. With a Foreword by A. D. 
Lindsay of the University of Glasgow. Cloth. 232 
pages. New York and Boston: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 

Messrs. White and Macbeath seem to have written this 
book in the light of experience in lecturing on Moral 
Philosophy to students in training as teachers, and that 
experience made them select for their central subject the 
moral self. In this they are following a very old tradi- 
tion in educational theory. Modern educational psychol- 
ogy, though it repudiates faculties and talks of “integra- 
tion” and “the whole man,” is apt to fall back into the 
errors it condemns and split up the self under new names. 
Unless it concerns itself with the psychology of the moral 
self, this is bound to happen. Such at least is the implica- 
tion of the doctrine set forth in this book. Its authors’ 
fundamental position is that if you begin to consider hu- 
man nature as a system or as a whole, or as integrated, 
you are considering moral questions, and, conversely, that 
you cannot throw any light on what we mean by right or 
wrong, good or bad, or by moral ideals, except by seeing 
how our various instincts, our imperfectly systematized 


and harmonized interests and impulses, come to form more 
and more a harmonious system. It may be well, just now, 
to get an old-fashioned start in morals. 
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CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
x + 325 pp. 
The Cambridge University Press, represented in this 


country by the Macmillans, can boast of a list of unusual. 
attractiveness both as to content and as examples of good. 
bookmaking. The well-known “Cambridge Readings” in. 
English, French and Italian Literature find a worthy 
fellow in this recent publication, which contains upwards 
of eighty selections in prose and verse from Spanish 
writers from early times to the present. Following the 
standard set in the English, French and Italian anthologies 
mentioned above, the volume is edited by a recognized 
authority, in this case none other than the foremost British: 
Hispanist, former professor at the University of Liver- 
pool and now professor at the University of London. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly has labored long and earnestly for the 
dissemination of a knowledge of Spanish culture among. 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples. He is the author of the lead- 
ing “History of Spanish Literature’ (Appleton’s), which 
—translated into French and into Spanish by his own 
hand—holds equal place with native productions in Spain 
and France, of a brief sketch of the development of Span- 
ish letters in the “Primer of Spanish Literature” (Oxford 
University Press), and of “Chapters on Spanish Litera- 
ture.” He is likewise the editor of the “Oxford Book of 
Spanish Verse” and of numerous other publications, and 
the author of the best life of Cervantes. It would be sur- 
prising if the “Readings,” under such auspices, were not 
characterized by good taste and catholicity of judgment, 
backed by sound scholarship, and it is evident even after 
a cursory inspection that our expectations are not to be 


disappointed. Here are well-chosen extracts from most 


of the great Spanish writers of the past and the present: 
Garcilaso de la Vega, Hurtado de Mendoza, the Lazarillo 
de Tormes, Santa Teresa, Luis de Leén, San Juan de la 
Cruz, Mariana, Pérez de Hita, Cervantes, Gongora, Lope 
de Vega, “Tirso de Molina,” Ruiz de Alarcon, Calderén, 
Gracian, Moreto, Padre Isla, Cadalso, Moratin, Espron- 
ceda, Heredia, Larra, Campoamor, Valera, Alarcén, 
Pereda, Blasco Ibajfiez, Benavente (winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature), Linares Rivas, ‘“Azorin,” Diez- 
Canedo, Juan Ramon Jiménez, and Gémez de la Serna. 
Each of the Spanish selections is preceded by a short 
characterization in English of the author and his work, 
and an index is provided. As in the other books of the 
series, with which this volume is uniform, both paper and 
print are of excellent quality. The attractive illustrations 
comprise reproductions of paintings by Titian, Murillo, 
Zurbaran, and Velazquez, and views of Spanish scenes 
(the Alhambra, Avila, Toledo, etc.). Unusually attrac- 
tive to all lovers of fine books, the volume will prove 
especially appealing to those who are just beginning to 
savor the rich and fruitful field of Spanish literature as 
well as to those who have grown gray in its cultivation. 
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“Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of the United 
States and Canada.” By Lindley D. Clark. Washing- 
ton: Government os Office. 

“La Pedagogie Experimentale.” Bruxelles: Maurice 
Lamertin. 

“The Dark Frigate.” By Charles Boardman Hawes. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“Responsible Citizenship.” By Arthur Benton Mavity 
and Nancy Burr Mavity. Chicago, New York: Benja- 
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SPRINGFIELD 


They cost more than ordinary paper but are the cheapest to use in the long run. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


John J. Tipton of Allegany county, 
Maryland, had the children in the out- 
of-the-city schools challenge their 
boastful parents to a spelling match 
recently. Fifteen parents and fifteen 
children were pitted against each 
other. The fifteen parents went down 
when nine children were standing 
triumphantly. 


Clyde M. Hill, president of State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, as president of the Missouri 
State Association provided an epoch- 
making program with Charles H. 
Judd of Chicago University, W. C. 
Bagley of Columbia University, Miss 
Olive M. Jones, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Miss 
Theda Gildemeister of | Winona, 
Minnesota, State Teachers College, 
for the out-of-state speakers, while 
Governor Arthur M. Hyde, President 
Herbert S. Hadley of Washington 
University, St. Louis; President 
Stratton D. Brooks, State University ; 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee, 
John J. Maddox, superintendent =. 
Louis; John R. Kirk, Kirksville; T. 
W. Nadal, Drury College, were 
among the many important state 
speakers. 


St. Mark’s School, Southboro, 
Mass., has been given sixty-five acres 
of nearby desirable land by George 
Peabody Gardner of Boston, one of 
the trustees. 


Dr. Walter S. Athearn, head of the 
School of Religious Education at 
Boston University, severely criticises 
the present organization of young 
people’s work in the churches of the 
country. “Waste, inefficiency, con- 
fusion, overlapping and competition 
are the results in the service which 
the church is attempting to render its 
youth.” He pleads for a_ unified 
program, based on needs of the chil- 
dren and the capacity of the church. 
Our children are without many 
phases of necessary religious training 
because the denominational boards 
have exacted of the churches a pro- 
gram too elaborate and complicated 
for them to carry out. 


It is an established custom at State 
College, Aberdeen, S. D., to sing 
Handel’s “Messiah” just before the 
school closes before the Christmas 
holidays. This year Professor Clyde 
Matson of the Northern Normal was 
asked to sing the tenor solos. This 
was an honor and one that was weil 
deserved, for Mr. Matson is con- 
sidered by many as one of the finest 


oratorio singers that has come to 
South Dakota. He not only possesses. 
a lyric tenor voice of rare quality and 
has it under perfect control, but he 
puts life and animation into the songs 
that he sings. Two well-known Chi- 
cago singers other parts, 
Louis Kreidler, baritone; and Edna 
Swanson Ver Haar, contralto. 


“Delicious Dishes,” compiled, 
printed and published by the pupils 
of Empire Junior High School, 
Cleveland, is the daintiest, tastiest, 
epicureanist cook book we have ever 
seen. It is a co-operative project. 
The recipes were prepared by girls 
of the eighth and ninth grades; the 
art work by eighth and ninth grade 
pupils; the verses by pupils of seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades; the printing 
by 8-B boys; and the bookbinding by 
boys and girls of the eighth grade. 
Clayton R. Wise and Harriet <A. 
Clark, principal and assistant princi- 
pal, and the entire faculty of the 
Empire Junior High School have an 
idea that the students of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades should de- 
velop individual and group personal- 
ity, and this “Delicious Dishes” would 
do honor to students in Simmons 
College or the printing plant of the 
Riverside Press, and the illustrations 
are brilliant in conception and artis- 
tic in execution. 
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PALMER METHOD PLAN 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain- 
as-print handwriting as the teacher in the graded city school who has also 


qualified. 
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J. M. McConnell, Minnesota State 
commissioner of education, has 
sounded a notable warning to the 
school people that public schools 
must keep pace with advancing hu- 
man progress as exemplified in avia- 
tion and radio. 


Principal James Vose, for the past 
nine years head of Arms Academy at 
Shelburne Falls, has been elected 
principal of the Drury High School 
at North Adams, Mass. 


The Boston board of education has 
chosen the best set of names for new 
schools that we can recall. They are: 
Dante Alighieri, Washington Irving, 
Rufus Choate, Grover Cleveland, 
James A. Garfield, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Edwin P. Seaver—longtime su- 
perintendent——Robert Treat Paine, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Ernest C. Witham, director of re- 
search, Wilmington, Delaware, has 
developed one of the most important 
departments of the kind in the United 
States. Mr. Witham supplements his 
professional expertness with fine ex- 
perience as a superintendent in three 
New Hampshire towns and in South- 
ington and Putnam, Connecticut. 


Bernard H. FitzPatrick, principal 
Margaret Croft School, Waterbury, 
Conn., retires after forty-eight years 
of eminently successful and useful 
professional life. We know of no 
one who has led a nobler community 
life than has he. His father and 
mother were married in Waterbury, 
seventy-two years ago, and Bernard 


is the oldest of eleven children. He - 


began teaching in Waterbury in 1875, 
in a room with benches for seats and 


College of Oratory 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


interpreter. 


and full information on application 


ANITA adds: Try me this year. 
PATHWAYS makes history easy. 


for 6th or 7th grades: 


BOSTON. MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


ARLO says: Happy New Year! Watch out for a new book soon. It 
will give you a feast of fun. 
CLEMATIS says: I wish to visit every school in U. S. in 1924. 


BUSY BUILDERS keeps every kiddie busy. 


CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
PATHWAYS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 


Upper first and second grades 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| _ NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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“dustpan and brush” for ornamenta- 
tion. Today the Croft School is one 
of the best and best equipped in the 
country, with fifty-tive classrooms, a 
record-making teachers’ library, art 
decorations unsurpassed, and a school 
spirit with students and teachers that 
is recognized at home and abroad. 
He retires while he has the health to 
enjoy life. 

A great Citizenship Conference for 
all New England has been called to 
meet in Boston, January 19-22, the 
purpose of which is “to create, 
strengthen, and voice public senti- 
ment in New England tor obedience 
to law and for stricter enforcement, 
especially of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

There will be a mass 
Symphony Hall on the evening of 
January 21. Ex-Governor Milliken 
of Maine and Fred B. Smith of New 
York City will preside. Among the 
speakers will be Governor Channing 
Cox of Massachusetts, Hon. Homer 
Cummings of Connecticut. 

Students’ sections will meet at Har- 
vard and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology on Saturday night and 
Sunday. The Educators’ section will 
meet at Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon 
Street, at 3.30 p. m., Monday, January 
21. It is expected that Dr. Payson 
Smith, Massachusetts commissioner 
of education, will preside. Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot and others representing 
various educational groups will speak. 
A hundred leading educators of New 
England* have given their names to the 
committee supporting this educational 
section, and a large attendance of all 
who have to do with the training of 
youth in college, public or private 
school or Sunday School is antici- 
pated. 

Nearly 1,000 representative citizens 
of New England are members of the 
convening committee of this Citizen- 
ship Conference. Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot is honorary chairman. In addi- 
tion to the sections mentioned there 
will be special meetings or luncheon 
conferences for business men, public 
officials, ministers, women and editors. 
Registration of expectation to attend 
may be made at the committee’s head- 
quarters, 4 Park Street, Boston. 


meeting at 


Emerson College of Oratory, Bos- 
ton, has opened its forty-fourth year 
with its largest enrollment of new 
students. The college has found it 
necessary to add to its four dormi- 
tories a new one located at 317 Marl- 
boro street. These, however, do not 
house the entire student body, as there 
are three sororities, comprising about 
seventy students. 

Aaron Sapiro, who was a_ great 
success at the Cleveland meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence 
last winter, has been high man on 
many State Association programs this 
season. 


Dr. Rebecca Stoneroad, director of 
physical training in the schools of the 
District of Columbia, made a remark- 
ably interesting and important demon- 
stration of the health functioning of 
school attentidn to physical exercises 
during Education Week. 


Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, Boss 
ton University, says that religion is a 
too personal and intimate subject to 
be taught in the public schools. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JANUARY, 1924. 


16-19: Tenth Annual Convention of 
Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West, Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Leonard 
Wahlstrom, secretary. 

FEBRUARY 
24-28: Department of Superintend- 


ence, Chicago. 


26-28: National 
tion, Chicago 


Council of Educa- 


MARCH 


12-13-14: North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly at Winston Salem. Jule 


B. Warren, secretary. Box 887, 
Raleigh. 
13-14-15: South Carolina State 


Teachers Association at Columbia. 
B. L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- 
lumbia. 


15: Alabama Educational 
ciation at Birmingham. 


Associa- 
G. 
Dowling, secretary. 


MAY. 


1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. K, T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 


JUNE. 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank E 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


2%. July 5: National Education, 
Association, Washington, D. C 


Home study class fee ($10.00) sup- 
plies the textbook “Drawing and 
Painting Self-Taught” (3.00), the 
Drawing and Painting Glass (2.50), 
criticisms of home work and chance 
to win prize. The Transcript said— 
“An earnest student may now gain 
at home artistic vision never ac- 
quired by many artists.”’ Circular 
on receipt of stamped envelope by 
Anson K. Cross, School of the 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Boston! Mass, 


GRADUATE IN SCIENCE 


Wishes teaching position. Excep- 
tional qualifications in Physics and 
Mathematios. Address G, Journal 


of Education, 6 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


ucators with recruiting power 
Preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
to become identified with a most 
unique and superior type of va- 
cational enterprise promising big 
financial returns without preju- 
dice to present connections. 
Junior Citizenship Camps 
Corporation 
Charles F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. 


yYiim 
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TEACHERS’ 


55 
AGENCIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PLACES FOR TEACHERS 


TEACHERS FOR PLACES 


THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Free enrollment 


Discriminating service 


BARDEEN-UNION 


No charge to schools 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de- 
siring Promotion. 


39TH YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wn. 


Operate everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
as a business.” 


MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Collagen, 
Se 


hools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. 


Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 
f you neeé@ a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Keilogg, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 svrerior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 
34th and 35th Streets 
New York City 
Also Union Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officiala 


Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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DEALING WITH AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM 
IN EDUCATION 


Here is a practical treatment of rural school management 
which will be suggestive to county superintendents, helpful to 
county supervisors, and indispensable to rural teachers, whether | 
actual or prospective. | 


Barnes: RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. $1.60 


A modern, scientific, and sound treatment 
of rural school needs 


If you are interested in a clear statement of the rural educa- 
tional problem, the environmental conditions of educational 
progress in rural communities, and the development of an adequate 
background for all those engaged in rural school work, read 


Brim: RURAL EDUCATION. $1.40 


A Critical Study of ‘the Objectives and Needs of 
the Rural Elementary School. 


Initial volumes in 


THE RURAL EDUCATION SERIES 


Under the general editorship of | 
Miss CaRNEy Bi 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Write for further information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


-New York Boston Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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